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burial Similar discoveries of pottery have been made in
New Guinea. Here pots are still made in the districts
where this ancient pottery has been found,, but in south-
eastern New Guinea the ancient pottery is far superior to
that now made, though similar to it in several respects.
. . . Thus there is clear evidence that pottery has dis-
appeared from some islands where it was once in regular
use, and that in others where pottery is still used;, the art
has fallen far below its former level of excellence.'

Other forms of culture have been lost in Melanesia. The
Malekulans have lost the art of carving in stone (J. Layard
in J.R.A.L, 19283 p. 203)3 and though "the Papuans know how
to weave fabrics with the hand-loom, yet this art is dying
out, even where European influence has not affected them.
In the New Hebrides the art of weaving seems to have been
flourishing at the beginning of the seventeenth century, but
has long since disappeared (Man, 1928, p. 46).

Carved stones and other artefacts unearthed on the Watut
River, in New Guinea, indicate that this region was formerly
inhabited by people of a culture far superior to that of its
present inhabitants (Man, 1938, p. 69).

Thurnwald (Economics in Primitive Communities^ p. 127)
observes that cthe fact of the handicraft being limited to
single families often resulted in its loss when the family
died out, as we know to have happened with boat-building
in the Torres Islands, weaving in Ureparapara, and pottery-
making in Santo5.

Pottery-making has died out in many parts of the New
Hebrides, and this may be due to the irksorneness of the
taboos with which its manufacture is surrounded (T. Harris-
son, Savage Civilization^ p. 353 n,).

We find a similar phenomenon in America. 'The Navaho
daina to have discontinued making baskets because the work
was surrounded with a great number of ceremonial taboos